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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Ccwper. 








COUNSELLOR KAVANAGH SUMMONED BY THE REBELS. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 

CHAPTER XLVII.—WHAT THE BEACON-FIRE MEANT, 
Att that balmy starlit night of Whitsun Eve, 1798, 
the ominous fire burnt redly on the hill of Corrigrua, 
Wexford, and was responded to by that other at Boula- 
vogue. The baleful signals were well and widely under- 
stood: a great stir was upon the face of the earth where- 
ever their rays extended. The roads were thick with 
groups of people hastening towards a rendezvous, armed 
and unarmed. At the Rectory was heard the passing 
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tramp and hoarse murmur of voices going by all night. 
Dropping shots occasionally rang through the still air. 
The gardener came in with frightened looks, and told 
Mr. Fergus that the country had risen, and “the yeos” 
were beaten already, and their officer killed, by thousands 
and thousands of men under Father John Murphy, who 
meant to burn every Protestant house in Wexford. 
Might he and his family come in from the garden-house, 
and take up their abode in the back kitchen? “for 
the wife is terrified out of her life intirely, yer honour, 
counsellor.” 7 
These were not the only refugees. Several families 
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of poor Protestants in the neighbourhood came also, 
seeking protection. The rector opened his house to 
them all, though being by no means sure that he could 
protect himself, much less have a shield for others. 
They brought in sad stories. Some came with bleeding 
feet at dawn from their burning cottages, which had 
been fired in very wantonness of destruction by passing 
bands of rebels. Women and children cowered in the 
sitting-rooms and kitchens, half-naked, from the sud- 
denness of their panic flight. The dear old gentleman 
went about among them with kind, sympathetic words, 
and the more tangible relief of whatever covering and 
food could be afforded from the resources of the house. 
He prayed with them, and exhorted them, in this their 
great need and sore suspense; for husbands and fathers 
were in most cases absent, rescuing what they could 
from pillage and fire. Oh how fervently did many a 
trembler in wayside homes long for the daylight during 
that terrible night of alarm ! 

In the grey of the morning the tramp of trained men 
was heard approaching the Rectory. They carried pikes 
and scythes and pitchforks, and one or two poles with 
green floating from them. A man walked in front, 
having what seemed a white handkerchief in his hand, 
waving it as a token of truce. The cowering creatures 
within the house thought of nothing less than immediate 
murder ; yet there were few outcries : the women huddled 
about their children with a silent despair. Rough bar- 
ricades had been made of the furniture against the 
shuttered windows, more to reassure the refugees than 
because Mr. Kavanagh thought such fortification of any 
use against attack. Indeed, he did not think it probable 
that attack was the object of this armed party; which 
was confirmed when he saw from am upper window that 
the delegate Fitzpatrick was the front man. 

They halted some yards from the house, where their 


leader ostentatiously put them through half a dozen of | 


the simplest military movements, giving the word of 
command im a loud hoarse voice. Fergus Kavanagh 
undid the fastenings of the window where he stood, and 
spoke: “ Well, Mr. Fitzpatrick, what is the object of this 
visit P” 

The other returned a soldier’s salute. ‘We have 
come, sir, under orders from head-quarters, to ask you 
to jain the national movement, and take a colonel’s 
commission in the service of the Republic.” 

“Which I shall certainly not do. If there were no 
other hindrance, my father’s state of health would 
render it impossible,” was the reply, rather haughtily 
spoken. 

“Could I have a word with you in private, coun- 
sellor ?” asked Fitzpatrick, with an evil sort of sneer. 
“Tt might be for your advantage.” 

After some hesitancy Mr. Kavanagh granted the 
request, and the delegate was admitted into the house, 
and into the study, whose windows were blocked up with 
furniture, leaving scarce a crevice for the admission of 
daylight. 

“You didn’t go for to put up all them things against 
your friends, counsellor?” he said with emphasis, and a 
cunning leer on his ugly face. “ Hang one o’ them 
green curtains out of a windy next the road, and -not as 
much as a pane of glass will be touched by the Republic.” 

“I suppose that’s the Republic you’ve got on the 
lawn, Mr. Fitzpatrick,” said Fergus. 

“Only the first company of the Doon Regulars, sir,” 
returned the other. “The Republic in full force is on 
the hills of Oulart and Kilthomas this morning, waiting 

for the Saxon invaders, and commanded by the Reverend 
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general comes from the United Government in Dublin, 
of which we have received sure intelligence——” 

“That the attempt has been baffled, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
I suppose. The design of seizing the artillery at Cha- 
pelizod, and the Castle of Dublin, om the 23rd, has totally 
failed; and of course you know that Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald is dying in Newgate ?” 

The man’s face became livid for a moment. “ We'll 
win the day yet,” he said hoarsely, “and revenge him 
on his murderers. But you haven't heard, Misther 
Kavanagh,” and he dropped his voice to a whisper, 
“‘ with all yer papers and letters, maybe, of the barracks 
at Prosperous ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I have heard of that foul massacre; and I 
am more ashamed than I can say, of my countrymen 
who committed it. Such an atrocity would call down 
Heaven’s vengeance on the most righteous cause.” 

“ Well, well, counsellor,” said the delegate in a wheed- 
ling voice, “ sure the impetuosity of the boys can’t be 
always kept in; an’ that’s the reason we want gentlemen 
like yerself to come an’ lead ’em, and soother ’em down 
an’ make ’em peaceable. It’s many a year since they 
had their own way a bit.” 

“And if ‘their own way’ be to pike defenceless 
soldiers in their beds, and to burn women and children 
—I can hardly believe I speak of Irishmen, and not of 
the savages of Owhyhee!” broke forth the young bar- 
rister, getting up and walking about the study in his 
excitement; “ Irishmen, whose proudest boast has always 
been their tenderness towards the weak, their protection 
for the innocent and helpless—I can scarcely believe ii.” 

“Counsellor,” said Fitzpatrick, who had been watch- 
ing him narrowly, and thought he had found a lever 
with which to work in this very emotion—“ counsellor, 
I’m afraid, meself, we'll have more of that work if the 
gentry don’t come forward to head the movement. Such 
as you, now, would have a power over them common 
people that the likes of me, born among themselves, 
couldn’t ever have. They don’t look up to us: they 
don’t feel the same respect for us at all. Now there's 
no knowing the good a gentleman like you could do, 
keepin’ em in order—there’s no knowing all the houses 
and people you'd save.” 

Very specious Fergus felt this argument to be. Doing 
evil that good may come has always been one of the 
adversary’s choice traps for human souls and bodies. 
But fortunately the rector had extorted from him a 
solemn promise to remain, under all cireumstances, 
neutral. 

“ Well, counsellor, we'll have you in the green uniform 
yet,” said Fitzpatrick, as he rose to go: “ the old parson 
ll come round when he sees the Republic fairly settled. 
Hang the green curtain out of the windy, as I told you, 
an’ nobody ’Il do the house any harm.” 

“Except the King’s troops,” said Mr. Kavanagh. 
“For though you’ve repulsed the Camolin cavalry, 
there’s more behind.” 

They came out of the dim room and the gloomy 
house jnto the full splendour of the Whit Sunday mort- 
ing. “Look, sir,” says the delegate, putting his brawny 
hand on Fergus’s arm, “our Republic is like that, sir, 
a-rising, a-rising!” He pointed to the glorious golden 
sun, which was just heaving into view over the belt of 
hills to the eastward. “ And nothing can stop it, sit, 
nothing, nothing !” 

Mr. Kavanagh was rather surprised at this touch of 
poetical comparison in a nature apparently so arid as 
the delegate’s. The next minute Fitzpatrick was mar- 
shalling his men, who had been sitting and lying abou’ 
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in very unmilitary fashion during his interview; and 
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presently all tramped away again, surmounted by the 
motley forest of pikes, scythes, pitchforks, and green 
strips hanging from sticks by way of banners. 

Oulart Hill was the main rendezvous on that day. 
Here the commander-in-chief had stationed himself, 
and at his elbow might be seen the dark countenance of 
that other coadjutor priest, Rev. Conner Cregan, his 
ablest lieutenant—abler, in fact, than his chief; for 
Father John Murphy was a man of shallow intellect 
and violent passions, but a thorough fanatic in religion, 
and with a sort of rough and ready eloquence which 
carried the populace by storm. He was elated incon- 
ceivably by his success on the previous day, in routing a 
detachment of the Camolin cavalry under Lieut. ‘Thomas 
Bookey, who was slain as he rashly advanced before his 
men to harangue the rebels. Father John saw already 
the whole county beneath his feet. He would march 
next to Gorey and Wexford. He entertained the wildest 
projects of conquest and extermination, which came to 
their guilty climax in the horrors of Scullabogue and 
Vinegar Hill, less than a month subsequently. 

The rebellion had indeed reached its outburst, after 
years of smouldering. Lord Edward Fitzgerald was its 
military organizer, and, but for the providential cir- 
cumstance of his arrest, he would have been its com- 
mander-in-chief. Neilson and M‘Cabe were his adju- 
tants. In his pocket-book was found the rough draft 
of the insurrectionary scheme : how the United Irishmen 
throughout the kingdom were to rise simultaneously on 
the night of 23rd May, the signal to be given by stop- 
ping all the mail-coaches from Dublin. On the same 
night the camp at Loughlinstown, the artillery at 
Chapelizod, and the Castle of Dublin itself, were to be 
successively surprised and taken: the desertion of the 
military in great numbers was expected to aid the in- 
surgents in this part of their plan. 

But the premature discovery and the arrest of the 
leader spoiled all. Guards were doubled everywhere; a 
search was instituted for suspected persons, and Byrne 
the seditious bookseller was one of thosearrested. The 
policy recommended to the old Roman, under the signifi- 
cant emblem of striking off the poppy-heads, had been 
even before this successfully inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment; for the incipient rebellion had received its 
coup de grdce so early as 12th March, when the pro- 
vincial committee of conspirators meeting at Oliver 
Bond’s house, consisting of thirteen Leinster delegates, 
had been arrested arfd all their papers confiscated. 
Lord Edward escaped at that time, and was hidden in 
different places about the capital till 19th May, on which 
day he was taken prisoner, and received his death-wound 
in the struggle. 

He lay dying in Newgate during the earliest days of 
the insurrection he had planned, a melancholy sacrifice 
of talent, rank, youth, at the shrine of a mistaken pa- 
triotism. We know not whether it would have gratified 
him, in those last solemn hours of existence, when gene- 
rally the human spirit has an insight as to the value of 
the things for which it has striven and spent itself, to 
have known that his plans had succeeded so far as to set 
the country in flames at a hundred points. Kildare, 
Carlow, Wicklow, Meath, and many other counties, were 
cach a seething mass of proclaimed rebellion. Wexford 
was a few days later in the field; but as the latest, so 
Was it the worst scene of fury and outrage during that 
miserable month of May, 1798. 

Dublin was saved by the pocket-book of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. On the night of the 23rd every lamp was 
cut in the city, and the thoroughfares in profoundest 
‘arkness, owing to the collusion of the lamp-lighters 
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with the rebels; but measures had been taken to pre- 
vent their entrance from the country. Evelyn Butler, 
looking from the windows of her father’s mansion in 
Stephen’s Green, could just distinguish the dark mass of 
the Cork regiment, with its two battalion guns, keeping 
guard at the north side of the square. She was in sore 
dread about her father and brother, who had gone to join 
the gathering of yeomanry and loyal citizens stationed 
about Smithfield to oppose the insurgents from Swords 
and Santry. She would have feared yet more had she 
known that Captain Gerald, meeting Lord Roden at the 
head of his dragoons (popularly called the Fox-hunters, 
from their fearless riding and fine steeds), had, like them, 
been unsatisfied to remain on the defensive, and joined 
them in a gallop to attack the Santry insurgents. He 
returned in the morning, greatly content with the expe- 
dition, which completed the ‘discomfiture of the rebel 
plans so far as Dublin was concerned, and perhaps a 
little proud of a scratch froma pike, which had torn open 
his sleeve and damaged his arm. 

Martial Jaw was proclaimed in the capital on that day. 
Many rebels were hanged from the lamp-irons and on 
the bridges. Every housekeeper was required to post 
outside his door a list of all residents in his house, dis- 
tinguishing strangers from the family. Between nine at 
night and five inthe morning no person might be abroad 
in the streets without a pass, under penalty of being 
sent to serve in his Majesty’s Navy. Says Sir Jonah 
Barrington, who lived and moved amid it all, “The 
courts of justice were closed, except on civil subjects. 
The barristers pleaded in uniform, wearing side-arms. 
One of the judges appeared on the bench in the same 
uniform; and the city assumed altogether the appearance 
of a monstrous barrack.” 

All this was before that Whit Sunday which opened 
the Wexford rebellion. 


CHAPTER XLYIU.—AMONG THE INSURGENTS. 

TE rebel camp on Oulart Hill presented an extraordinary 
scene. Many fires had been kindled to prepare food, and 
pots of potatoes were boiling in all quarters. Tents had 
been improvised of the strangest materials, chiefly pil- 
laged from Protestant houses during the night and pre- 
ceding day: carpets, bed-hangings, even table-cloths and 
sheets, were in requisition for the purpose. Numbers of 
women and children were squatting about the fires. 
There was no sort of uniform on the men, but some badge, 
such as white bands around their hats, or a roughly 
made cockade of green on their breasts. A grim excep- 
tion to the rule was the wearing of the slain yeomen’s 
clothes by a few—clothes with still the rents and bloody 
stains of death-wounds upon them. Enormously long 
pikes and rusty muskets lay piled at intervals among the 
motley throng; and many of the former were deeply 
discoloured—not with rust. 

Close by one of the fires, which was built against a 
rock, a man was sitting sharpening or altering some of 
the aforesaid dread weapons. 

“ Man alive, sure I can’t manage it at all at all. Is it 
wid a handle cighteen feet long? Take off the head, an’ 
then I'll see what I can do; but it’s too unwieldy now 
intirely. There, knock it off wid a stone, an’ afther that 
T’ll be talkin’ to it.” And Myles turned to the next can- 
didate for his services. 

“Av you could make this nate little scythe into a 
pike, sir——” ; 

“ What for do you ‘sir’ me?” exclaimed the smith. 
“ Aren’t we all in a republic now? ‘There’s no more 
gintlemen nor ladies except ourselves. Of coorse, barrin’ 
I had a forge in me pocket, I couldn’t make yer scythe 
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into a pike. But you can be just as handy wid it against 
the yeos as if I did, by a thrifle o’ practice. Freney !”— 
calling to his brother, who was at a little distance—“ yer 
mighty dead an’ alive in yerself this mornin’. Play up 
somethin’ to keep the army in spirits. I’m tired of that 
croonaun :* one wud think ’twas goin’ to be defeated 
we wor.” 

“Sure I’m afeard ov disturbin’ Misther O’Doherty, 
here, that’s composin’ a ballad about his reverence the 
gineral,” returned Freney, who had been merely passing 
the bow over the strings “ promiscuously,” as he would 
have said himself. “ Maybe it’s to spoil the ballad for 
ever an’ ever I would, av the fiddle discoorsed too loud.” 

The Philomath made as though he heard nothing: 
with his scratch-wig pulled awry, and his face held in 
such an attitude that the right eye, screwed into the 
smallness of a gimlet-hole, looked straight upwards to 
the zenith, the appearance of abstruse contemplation was 
imposing. In his hand was a goose-quill, long enough 
to tickle his ear while writing—a portentous grey feather 
recently rifled from some patriarch of the species. Under 
his left arm, in the familiar position of the birch, was a 
black-thorn club. He would have been uncomfortable 
without some stick lodged there. Certain peasantry 
squatting about the stone which served him for desk, 
contemplated him with grinning admiration. 

“ Sthraight—state—no, slate—‘ as if they ran from a 
weighty slate.’ That wouldn’t do,” muttered the poet. 
He wanted a simile for the rout of the cavalry on the 
preceding day, and was trying to fetch it up from the 
draw-well of his imagination by the rope of a rhyme. 
* Slate—mate,” by which the Philomath meant flesh. 
“ Date—plate, ‘as if they ran for a ten-pound plate.” I 
have it. That'll do.” 

He penned the line in a sort of subdued triumph, 
with his head still strongly on one side, but, by a rapid 
- gyration, the left eye promoted to the upper position ; and 
so buried were the words in flourishes, that an unprac- 
tised reader would have required some time to disinter 


them. “ He’s finished the ballad,” said the common herd, 
nudging each other. “Isn’t he great at the pen in- 
tirely ?” 


“ Now, boys, shall I read ye a sample?” called the 
poet, when his last evolution with the goose-quill was 
elaborately rounded off. ‘ Would ye like to heara verse 
made about his reverence Father Murphy ?” 

A ring of hearers gathered from all points, and Mr. 
Doherty felt himself great indeed. I am not sure 
whether he had ever heard of Tyrtzeus. 

In a sonorous voice, having coughed behind his hand, 
and cleared his throat, wholly without necessity, except 
the etiquette expected from him, he began— 

** Sure Julius Cesar or Alexander, 

Or renowned King Arthur, ne’er equalled him ; 
Yor armies formidable he has conquered, 

Though with two gunsmen he did begin. 
The shuddering cavalry, I can’t forget them : 

We raised the brushes on their helmets straight ; 
They turned about, and bid for Dublin 

As if they ran for a ten-pound plate.’’ 

A fellow in the crowd, who had on his head one of the 
aforesaid helmets, pillaged from some dead yeoman, took 
it off and flourished it lustily. The applause was only 
silenced when the Philomath delivered his composition 
again. The audience got hold of it in broken lines, and 
re-echoed “Julius Saysar” and the “ten-poun’ plate” on 
all sides; which last allusion to a race-course took their 
fancy amazingly. A real popular hit it was. 

Some stir in the crowd denoted an arrival of import- 
ance on its outskirts, and, with a whisper and reverential 





* Melancholy ditty, 


gesture, all fell back before a man carrying a riding-whip- 
and dressed in the long dark “ soutane” of his sacerdotal 
order. Black leather breeches and high boots—the 
usual priestly dress—completed his costume; and his 
tonsured head was bare. 

“ What’s all this about, Molloy?” he asked in pe- 
remptory tones, while his sharp eyes travelled round the 
group. ‘ We must be under arms presently: we have- 
Ferns and Enniscorthy to take, boys.” 

A wild cheer greeted the words. 

“ Ay, and lots of plunder in ’em, too, boys!” added 

Molloy, a sort of petty officer who had found a green 
coat somewhere. ‘ We were hearin’ a ballad about yer: 
reverence’s honour,” he said in explanation ; and Father: 
Murphy, seeing that the composition was short, listened: 
to it without a smile on his dark face. 
“Very good, very good; the classical allusion is very 
nate. A man of your acquirements in classics and the- 
humanities, Mr. O’Doherty, need not be told of the im- 
portant part that popular songs played in the Grecian 
wars.” The pedadogue bowed, and adjusted the black- 
thorn under hisarm as if itwereabirch. “ But greater 
things are before us this day than what we've done yet, 
boys : the North Cork ’ll be tryin’ to revenge yestherday ; 
which frightened all the tyrants of Ireland out of their 
seven senses. The lord-lieutenant is shaking in his 
shoes this minit, boys; an’, with the blessing of Holy 
Mary, we'll be knockin’ his Castle of Dublin about his 
ears before he’s much older. Stay, an’ I’ll read ye a bit. 
of the proclamation.” 

Stepping on the stone which had been the Philomath’s 
desk, the priest took from his pocket a printed paper 
already much worn in the creases. 

“°Tis out in Dublin by this time,” he said, smoothing 
it in his fingers, and having a very shrewd idea that he 
was stating afalsehood. But it wasa falsehood that was 
worth telling, to raise the spirits of his men; and per- 
sons who dabble in casuistry, and whose memories must 
be a sort of moral cesspool through the medium of the 
confessional, are apt to have elastic consciences. “The 
National Committee intended to issue it at once.” Then, 
assuming the full round voice of the public speaker, he 
read a few sentences, of which the following were first. 

“Trishmen! your country is free, and you are about 
to be avenged. That vile Government which has so long 
and so cruelly oppressed you is no more. Some of its 
most atrocious monsters have already paid the forfeit of’ 
their lives, and the rest arein yout hands. The national 
flag, the sacred green, is at this moment flying over the 
ruins of despotism; and that capital which, a few 
hours past, had witnessed the crimes of your tyrants, is 
now the citadel of triumphant virtue. Arise, then, 
united sons of Ireland!’ and Father Murphy flung out 
his arm in declamation. “ Arise, like a great and power- 
ful people, determined to be free or die! Arm yonr~ 
selves by every means in your power, and rush like lions. 
on your foes !” 

The excited multitude—for the group had swelled to 
that now—yelled a fierce response. Had the North 
Cork militia been accessible then, they would have stood 
a good chance of annihilation. Father Murphy looked 
along his paper, and proceeded with the next telling bit. 

“ Heed not the glare of hired soldiery or aristocratic 
yeomanry: they cannot stand the vigorous shock of 
freedom. Their trappings and their arms will soon be 
yours; and the detested Government of England—to 
which we vow eternal hatred—shall learn that the trea- 
sures which it exhausts on its accoutred slaves, for the 
purpose of butchering Irishmen, shall but further enable 





us to turn their swords on its devoted head.” | 
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Uproarious shouting broke in many times on this and 
succeeding paragraphs.* Having stirred them up sufli- 
ciently, Father Murphy moved away to another station 
among his forces, there to apply the same stimulant, 
having left directions to Molloy to get them under arms 
‘as soon as possible. 

Myles Furlong was busy at the distribution of a 
bundle of pikes when his mother, who had been watch- 
ing her opportunity, insinuated herself among the men 
close to his elbow. 

“The praties will be as. cowld as stones av ye don’t 
come to yer breakfast. How’ll ye ever fight at all at all 
on an empty stomach? Do now, ahagur.” 

“Ts it to go ’atin’ a breakfast with the inimy before 
us, woman?” He pointed over the plain to where a 
column of red-coats was slowly advancing, a trail of 
burning cabins in their rear. ‘ When we've settled wid 
them we’ll be thinkin’ of breakfast. Look! that’s Jim 
Dillon’s cabin, the weaver of Ballinlough, they’ve just 
lighted—the venemous vilyans of the world !” 

There was a burst of smoke and gleam of flame from 
the little bog-cottage, which consumed as easily as 
tinder, and was chiefly ashes in half an hour. 

“ Wirrasthru!” moaned the old woman, clapping her 
hands. ‘“ What’s to become of us at all at all? There 
won’t be a livin’ bein’ left in the counthry, barrin’ the 
birds an’ the fishes. Myles, acushla, won’t you strengthen 
yerself for the hard day’s work by the breakfast?” she 
added, her voice dropping from the wail to a wheedling 
tone. 

“What’ll become of youP Is it that yer asking, 
mother P” he said, turning sharply round. ‘“ Why, we'll 
all have our rights again, an’ you'll be the misthress of 
Doon Castle before a month—you and little Una. May- 
be that isn’t worth fighting for.” 

Thus flushed with false hopes and past victory, the 
rebels on Oulart waited the onset of the loyalists. 





TRAINING SHIPS FOR BOYS IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


‘WitHIN the last few years an institution has sprung up 
amongst us which promises to work out great changes 
for good—the establishment of training ships for her 
Majesty’s Navy. Hitherto the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such an institution has, to a great extent, been 
limited to the various seaports where coast-guard ships 
are stationed, or to their immediate vicinity. The 
rector of every parish, the masters of all national and 
other schools, should know that an opening is now 
‘offered for boys who, with the consent of their parents 
or guardians, aspire to a profession alike lucrative and 
‘honourable, and that, too, under the most favourable 
‘auspices ; their education being continued, their moral 
and religious training sedulously looked after, and their 
well-being and success in life ensured, if they only know 
how to profit by the advantages within their grasp. 

We purpose giving briefly the history of these train- 
ing ships from their first appointment, showing the 
present high state of usefulness to which they have 
-arrived. 

In June, 1860, the “ Implacable,” line-of-batile ship, 
was commissioned at Devonport, with a complement of 
400 boys between the ages of fourteen and fifteen. In 
“the August following the frigate “Eagle” was sent to 





* The rough draft of this rebel proclamation (given word for word 
Above) was found in the house of the brothers Sheares, one of whom, 


‘however, seems to haye remonstrated against its use, and the bloody 
-8chemes it unfolded, 





Southampton with a complement of 200. This ship 
was replaced in March, 1862, by the “ Boscawen,” line-of- 
battle ship, with an increased complement of 400; and 
about the same time the “ Impregnable,” three-decker, 
was commissioned at Devonport, and the “ St. Vincent,” 
also a three-decker, at Portsmouth, each with a com- 
plement of 600; and the “ Wellesley,” two-decker, at 
Chatham, with a complement of 200, now raised to 400. 
is the institution thus quickly grew, it was soon found that 
each captain and chaplain, having their own notions on 
education, naturally brought their own system into play, 
the result being as many different styles of education as 
there were ships. In order to harmonize the different 
systems, and if possible to secure the best, each captain 
was consulted, and a book of regulations framed em- 
bracing all that was good in each method, thus ensuring 
at once the very best system, and uniformity withal, both 
in teaching and in discipline. These regulations com- 
prise the ship routine, as daily carried on, on board a 
sea-going ship, the gunnery instructions, seamanship, 
school, and amusements; a proper state of efficiency 
being maintained by quarterly examinations held by the 
officers on board their respective ships, by a quarterly in- 
spection by a captain who has had an almost life-long 
experience in educating and training youth, and by a 
six-monthly inspection by one of her Majesty’s inspec- 
tors of schools. 

The boys enter between the ages of fourteen and a 
half and sixteen; but, to secure at the outset a respect- 
able class of lads, none are entered except those who, by 
being able to read and write, show that they have capa- 
bilities for learning, and have made use of them. The 
inmates of reformatories, and criminals, are most rigidly 
excluded. The advantages offered to youth are too 
valuable to be thrown away on those who, from their 
utter ignorance, could not fairly profit by them; nor 
are they to be offered as a reward for crime, at the risk, 
moreover, of contaminating those whose well-being and 
improvement, individually and as a body, are so much 
to be desired for their own sakes, and for raising the 
character of the naval service. 

Each boy on entering binds himself to serve in the 
Navy for ten years from the age of eighteen, being all 
these years on full pay, inclusive of leave after each com- 
mission. Thus his services are secured to the country 
for ten years ; and at the expiration of this time he may 
re-enter for another period of ten years, with a retiring 
pension for life. But he will not necessarily continue 
all these years only an able seaman: the ratings of 
leading seaman, petty officer, and warrant officer, all 
with increase of pay and position, are open to him in 
succession, as from year to year he utilizes his education, 
increases his knowledge, and preserves his good cha- 
racter. That some who have not attained these higher 
ratings will leave the service at the expiration of the 
first decade is probable; they may fancy they can better 
themselves; but an experience of some years has taught 
me that man-of-war’s men, after serving in a merchant 
ship, greatly prefer the regular duty of the Navy to the 
hard work and precarious though higher pay of the 
merchant seaman. And if this is the case now, when 
sailors are held together with a rope of sand, how much 
more is it likely to be the case when they will be bound 
together by the recollections and the influences of the 
first years of their nautical career. The same training 
ships, the same school, the same discipline—such ties 
as these will not be carelessly nor easily severed. But 
even if all left the service at the expiration of ten years, 
still these years of good service fully repay the expense 
of their education ; and as the Admiralty intend having 
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always upwards of 3000 boys under training, in ten 
years 30,000 well-educated and effective seamen will 
be secured for England’s Navy. 

To give a general idea of the work on board these 
training ships, we may take the duties of one «day as a 
fair sample of the whole. In summer the boys rise at 
five am., and the time from this till nine is taken up 
very nearly as it would be in a sea-going ship : hammocks 
inspected, boys and decks washed, breakfast, crossing 
top-gallant yards, and inspection. At nine the boys 
muster, and are inspected by divisions. Then prayers are 
read by the chaplain. After which, one quarter of the 
upper school and one half of the lower are taught in 
a room expressly fitted for the purpose; the teachers 
being certificated masters from one of the training 
colleges, under the direct and continual supervision of 
the chaplain. The remainder of the boys are divided 
between gunnery and seamanship. The former consists 
of the working of the broadside guns, rifle and sword 
practice: the latter includes making and furling sails, 
learning the different knots and splices, compass and 
method of steering, and the use of the palm and needle, 
which, we may explain to the uninitiated, is the science 
of making and mending sails. They are also taught to 
make and mend their clothes. The boys are thus 
severally employed till 11.30, when they have half an 
hour to themselves till dinner-time at noon. From 1 P.M. 
till 3.15 the same school and drills, but with different 
divisions, are continued; so that the boys who were in 
the school-room in the morning are now, in the after- 
noon, enjoying the fresh air on the yards or at the guns. 
After this, till 8.30, when they turn into their hammocks, 
with the exception of some few necessary duties, the 
time is entirely their own: we shall sce by-and-by how 
these hours are utilized to them by directing their 
amusements. And thus day succeeds day; the upper 
school having two half-days at school during the week, 
the remaining half-days at their different drills; the 
lower school four half-days at school, and the rest at drill. 
Saturday is employed in cleaning ship: on that day 
also there is bathing in a bath-house on board, most 
conveniently fitted for this purpose. One afternoon in 
the week is a half-holiday, and the boys go on shore for 
a walk, or to play cricket and foot-ball, or to enjoy them- 
selves with other amusements. One whole forenoon in 
the week is devoted to general sail drill. The Sunday 
is taken up with morning service, afternoon Sunday- 
school, and leave. The library, of which more anon, is 
opened on this day, both afternoon and evening. Thus, 
by a judicious alternation of the sedentary school work 
and open-air drills, the boys are not tired out by too 
much of one thing, and are also kept in excellent health.* 

This routine is of course partially changed for spring 
and autumn, and for winter. In spring and autumn the 
boys rise at 5.30 a.m, in winter at 6.30 a. School 
and drills now commence at 9.30 a.m., and end at 3 p.m. 
There are allowed three weeks’ holiday at Christmas, and 
a fortnight at Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas—nine 
weeks in all—when the boys may visit their homes; and 
these fill up the present curriculum of the year’s training, 
at the expiration of which time the boys are drafted into 
sea-going ships. Hitherto they have left the training ships 
as second-class boys, thus being liable to be selected as 
officers’ servants ; this in a great measure rendering nuga- 








* We may here mention that in one ship, during the last three anda 
half years, out of upwards of 1100 boys who have been under training, 
only one death from disease has occurred ; and in the same ship, during 
this last winter, whilst the south of England has been devastated with 
scarlatina, this malignant disease has not found its way to the ship, 
though she iy moored at no great distance from the town, 





tory the trouble that had been expended on them. But it 
is to be sono longer. A training brig is to be attached as 
a tender to each of the training ships. Two have already 
had them for some time; and boys, after a year or fifteen 
months in the latter, will be drafted into the brig, where 
they will get all the realities of a sea-going life without 
having their education altogether put aside, and, before 
being sent to sea, will be all rated first-class boys. 

Many, with only one year’s training, have taken away 
with them as much knowledge of seamanship and gun- 
nery as many an able seaman-can boast of, perhaps more ; 
and what one has done is within the reach of all who are 
equally attentive and willing to learn. 

And now a word concerning the amusements; for 
these may also be made the means of forming character, 
and in the education of youth are an element not to be 
neglected or despised. 

First among these is the library, which is open every 
evening after supper-time, till the hammocks are piped 
down. The books which form this library are derived 
from two sources: first, the general collection of books 
supplied to all ships by the Admiralty, consisting of in- 
structive and entertaining works; and secondly, an 
auxiliary selection made by the chaplain, and purchased 
with a fund raised by a small annual subscription from 
each boy. All books ofa frivolous, useless, or question- 
able character are of course carefully excluded, those of a 
sound tone and most likely to interest boys being selected. 
The crowded room during library hours, the empty book- 
shelves, and the well-thumbed leaves, fully testify how 
highly the choice of books, and this braneh of leisure hour 
amusement, are esteemed. A small library of interesting 
religious works, provided by the Admiralty, and chosen 
by the chaplain, is placed in the sick department, for the 
exclusive use of the patients, During library hours one 
portion of the school-room is given up to those who wish 
to write letters, note-paper and envelopes being provided 
for them. This also is a privilege highly valued. An- 
other portion of the school-room is used for games at 
chess, draughts, or dominoes ; but cards and every spe- 
cies of gambling are strictly prohibited: not that there 
seems much use for this prohibition, for, in the presence 
of all these rational amusements, the hurtful ones seem 
unthought of or uncared for. They are not wanted. 
That is the secret. Give sound amusement and plenty 
of it, as much as possible without encroaching on neces- 
sary work, and baneful influences of every kind will 
pale; tastes and feelings will be improved, and this im- 
provement carried into the general character. As a 
proof of the truth of this assertion, we will mention the 
very gratifying fact that an oath or an improper ex- 
pression is seldom, very seldom uttered, but, when 
uttered, so quickly repressed by the boys themselves 
that the novice who has so far forgotten himself soon 
finds that this mode of speech is out of fashion in the 
ship. First, he begins by feeling that it is out of place, 
and before long he too looks down, disgusted and reprov- 
ing, on any new comer who may perchance offend. 

Another source of amusement during the long winter 
evenings is derived from lectures, which, illustrated 
sometimes with the magic-lantern, sometimes with ex- 
periments, are wonderfully popular: the lecturer need 
never ‘fear having an empty house or an inattentive 
audience. 

Another source of entertainment is derived by getting 
up glee-classes with the boys who can sing, for their 
own advantage, and for the amusement of those who 
cannot sing. ‘This, too, is greatly appreciated; and de- 
servedly so, for it is a most valuable auxiliary, entirely 
superseding low and vulgar comic songs, improving the 
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taste, and thus bidding fair to exert a most humanizing 
influence over the whole Navy; for, during the monotonous 
evenings of a long sea voyage, the value of a good song 
and a good singer can only be understood by those who 
themselves have felt the monotony and its antidote. 

All these different amusements flourish most during 
the winter months. In summer the library is not so 
crowded ; lectures are not so frequent, or may even be 
discontinued ; the glee-classes are not so often assembled : 
for another attraction obtains. Boat-sailing and sailing- 
matches, boat-rowing and pulling-races, now become the 
rage. It has often been to me a mystery how a boy 
will, after a hard afternoon’s work at a gun, voluntarily 
jump into a boat for a long and hard pull, and call this 
recreation, ay, and feel that it is recreation too: but so 
it is; and when the word is passed for volunteers to go 
for a pull, only the smartest get a chance, for the boats 
are very quickly manned. It really is refreshing to see 
these youngsters, after a good day’s work, pulling as if 
the conquest of the world depended on their boat coming 
in foremost in the race. 

And now some Navy captain, lingering over traditions 
of the past, may, if he understand Latin, exclaim, “ Cui 
bono ?” It is possible there may still be some whose 
beaw-idéal of the British seaman is a rollicking Jack 
‘Tar, who, at the end of a three years’ commission, careless 
and helpless on shore, falls into the hands of Jews, 
publicans, and thieves, gets rid in as many hours of his 
well-earned pay, and perforce is obliged to join another 
ship at once, or starve. But that is not our idea. We 
say, educate the sailor, and he will beware of Jews; im- 
prove his morals, and he will shun the public-house and 
low demoralizing haunts; take an interest in his well- 
being, and he will feel that-he is not isolated from his 
follow-men ; take an honest and hearty pride in his 
welfare, and he will take an honest and hearty pride in 
his own bearing; show him how valuable is the acqui- 
sition of knowledge for advancement in his profession, 
and he will advance—a gratification to himself, a source 
of good to all around him, by the example which he sets : 
he will indeed repay you for the trouble you have taken 
in educating him, and the country sevenfold for the ex- 
pense which that education has cost. 

Moreover, this noble institution of training ships for 
boys is in accordance with the spirit of the age, which 
is at once educational and religious. Let it then be 
widely known that now a youth, on joining the Navy, has 

still the privilege of having his education carried on, his 
morals sedulously and religiously guarded, himself an 
object of care and interest to those who are placed above 
him as teachers and as guides; and our ships will soon 
be filled with sailors, and sailors who are men—manly 
by education—manly in feeling—manly by praiseworthy 
and noble ambition—manly in their enduring courage— 
and manly, let us hope, by the blessing of God on the 
training used, im all godliness and virtue. 





LANDSEER’S DOGS. 
Tux picture known as “The Highland Breakfast” is one 
in which the art of the greatest of living British animal- 
painters displays itself to most advantage. The rough 
Scottish dogs, and almost rougher interior, have furnished 
cccasion for the display of that marvellous power of sur- 
face or texture handling, in the execution of which Sir 
Edwin Landseer has never been excelled, and perhaps 
never equalled. The subject, moreover, is one that, from 
43 very nature, involves no need of departure from the 
subdued: palette of greyish colour in which Sir Edwin 
Landseer has mostly chosen to work. Suecessful as our 





artist has been in catching the general spirit of this 

exquisite picture, so far as the engraving art permits, 

nevertheless our wood-cut will convey but a very faint 

representation of the peculiar quality to which we have ad- 

verted; namely, the freedom of handling by which, with 

a few masterly touches, each of the four dogs is indivi- 

dualized as to the surface quality of his coat. There is 

yet a further speciality, in which we believe Sir Edwin 

Landseer is admitted to have gone far beyond any other 

animal-painter ; that, namely, which consists in express- 

ing the peculiarities of animal intelligence, and notably 

of dogs. Everybody who has had much to do with ani- 

mals, everybody who has studied them, and well con- 

sidered their ways, will have come tothe conclusion that 

he never met with any two individuals of the same species 

exactly alike as to character and disposition. Moreover, 

he will have convinced himself that the expression of 
different animals varies as that of different human indivi- 

duals varies, serving in either case as an index to cha- 

racter; a more correct index, it may be, in the former than 

in the latter case, seeing that human beings are able in 
some degree ‘to conceal their thoughts. To perceive these 
characteristics of animal physiognomy much study of. 
animals is necessary, much love of animals, involving, 

of course, sufficient opportunities of establishing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with them. Sir Edwin Landseer has 
combined the necessary opportunities with the fitting 
organization; the result of which union is, that he 
has seized upon varieties of purely animal expression 
in a way that had never been achieved by any predé- 
cessor, whether at home or abroad; and amongst contem- 
poraries Sir Edwin has in this quality no equals. All 
painters of mark and excellence have felt the need of 
catching and representing the various individualities 

of expression; but in striving to give effect to this 
desire, they have far too generally impressed a sort 
of human look upon their animals. Landseer has 
avoided this defect. Prompted by some happy intui- 
tion, he has seemed to enter into the very feelings of his 
models. His dogs, though their features beam with in- 
telligence, still remain doggy; there being no pretence 
or caricature of humanity about them. His stags are 
cervine, his horses equine, and so on in respect of all 
the other animals which have come under the keen 
scrutiny of his eye and the wizard mastery of his brush. 
It is not that we, Englishmen, writing of an English- 
man, thus eulogize Sir Edwin Landseer, prompted by 
any national partiality: in proof of which, the merits we 
have just awarded to him are awarded in an equally 
high degree by artistic foreigners. Speaking in a general 
way, British pictorial and sculptural art does not 
stand very well on the Continent. We merely state this 
as a fact, without entering upon any discussion as to the 
justice or the injustice of it. Nevertheless, low though 
this Continental appreciation be, Landseer is an universal 
favourite; and frequently, when discoursing on art topics 
with Continental artists, it has been our lot to find our 
general artistic inferiority paraded in conjunction with 
eulogies of Landseer. We have never doubted but that 
the praise was honestly meant; the more especially that 
we have ever heard it associated with some adverse 
criticism, some fault-finding, which we fancy even the 
warmest admirers of Sir Edwin’s talents would consider 
to be at least founded on fact. 

We have already stated that Sir Edwin Landseer is 
not pre-eminent as acolourist. Perhaps in the execution 
of no one of his pictures can any considerable violation 
of colour be set down to his account; but, at the same 





time, this great artist does not seem to have been en- 
dowed with the sense or power of appreciating the charms 
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of positive colouring to any high degree. Conscious, 
apparently, of this, and possessing a sense of colour 
sufficiently appreciative to rebel against any violation of 
chromatic harmonies, Sir Edwin. has never dared, meta- 
phorically so to speak, to dip his brush, like Turner, into 
the rainbow and the sunbeam; but, on the other hand, he 
has never imparted to his pictures that appearance of 
mud, or earthiness, so suggestive of dipping the brush 
into a quagmire, which is the too common impression 
given by artists who, not endowed with perception of 
colour in any high degree, aim at a result which their 
very organization denies them. Sir Edwin Landseer 
has mostly chosen, with great discretion, a low tone of 
neutral grey for the key-note of his compositions; and 
this, having reference to the Highland venue of most of 
his pictures, is less discordant with the general blend- 
ing of local tints than if Sir Edwin had chosen for his 
subjects the venue of more southern or eastern climes. 
Nevertheless, to any observer familiar with mountain 
scenery as it exists in the North, certain tints of positive 
colour, comparable to the bloom on fruit, will have im- 
parted a charm inexpressible by mere language ; assum- 
ing, of course, that the observer be endowed with the 
sense of appreciating colour-harmony in the necessary 
degree. Generally speaking, Sir Edwin’s brush and 
palette have been inadequate to render these charming 
tints. Counting for whatever it may count, this merit 
is not recognisable in his pictures, the observer's ad- 
miration being concentrated upon points of excellence 
which Landseer has made pre-eminently his own. 

It is usually imagined, we believe, by those persons 
who have most deeply studied the artistic organization, 
that the faculties of form appreciation and colour appre- 
ciation are, as mathematicians would say, inversely to 
each other; the meaning of which, in still plainer terms, 
is that a painter whose sense of colour is highly endowed 
might be expected to have less capacity as a draughts- 
man or sketcher than another painter less delicately 
organized in that respect. Pronouncing generally on 
this topic, we believe the opinion to be founded on 
fact. Some of the greatest celebrities, past and present, 
might be cited to make good the illustration: we 
may be content, however, with just casually indicating 
Michael Angelo and Turner. Both these names are so 
deeply engraven on the tablet of fame that no asperity 
of criticism can harm them. To affirm that Michael 
Angelo possessed a marvellous appreciation of form, and 
the harmonies of form, is to affirm no more than is 
admitted universally by all whose opinion in such a 
matter is worth having. To affirm that his appreciation 
of colour-harmony was very defective is to affirm no 
more than Michael Angelo proclaimed of himself. In 
contradistinction to the great Italian, stands our own 
inimitable colourist Turner, who in the estimation of 
some critics must be pronounced the greatest colourist 
the world has yet seen; but Turner would have given 
sorry results had he been forced to labour on the pro- 
duction of figure cartoons and clay models. Now it is 
to be remarked that Sir Edwin Landseer is not pre- 
eminent as a draughtsman—as a dry point worker. His 
errors in form-delineation are never very glaring, but 
his execution begets the thought that he is obliged to be 
well on the watch lest errors of form should happen. 
Sometimes they do happen, nevertheless, and occasionally 
when his pencil deals with subjects that might reasonably 
be assumed to lie wholly within the scope of his mastery, 
to be as familiar in his eyes as the lineaments of his 
own easel, or the handle of his own painting-brush. 

Very reasonably the assumption might have been 
taken for granted, it should seem, that our greatest of 





living animal-painters could not have erred in the 
drawing of the hocks:of a horse; nevertheless, in order 
to be assured of the contrary, one has only to scrutinize 
—and not over-attentively either—that picture of Land- 
seer’s which represents the Duke of Wellington and 
the Marchioness of Douro surveying the field of 
Waterloo. Unlike Ward, whose paintings of horses 
erred, if error it could be called, on the side of too much 
anatomical display, Landseer never makes a parade of 
his anatomical knowledge. Personally we do not claim 
to be sufficiently acquainted with the science of com- 
parative anatomy to warrant us in passing an opinion 
as to how much or how little of justice there may be in 
the remark often alleged, that, slight though the display 
of anatomy be in Landseer’s animals, yet enough is 
seen to demonstrate his weakness in this branch 
of his art. We heard a very celebrated comparative 
anatomist affirm one day, whilst passing an opinion 
concerning the relative anatomical merits of different 
animal-painters, that he could generally detect in the 
pictures of animals depicted by the best Dutch painters, 
as well as those by our own Ward, the lineaments of 
a correctly apportioned skeleton underneath; whereas 
he frequently failed to do so when scrutinizing the 
animals of Sir Edwin Landseer. 

The subject of our memoir is the son of one who attained 
celebrity in his time as an engraver; and Sir Edwin’s 
first acquaintance with art must have been made in his 
father’s atelier, amidst gravers, etching-tools, and other 
“dry point” interpreters of art; aided by which the 
operator achieved his effects through slow and laborious 
processes, that may not be inaptly called “ niggling.” 
The tendency of Sir Edwin’s early art education would 
have seemed to promise anything but the bold and 
vigorous style of execution which is one of his chief charac- 
teristics. Perhaps the origin of this largeness of style 
should be referred in some degree to Haydon, with whom 
the young Landseer worked as a pupil; but be this 
as it may, nothing more free from the cramped and 
small style of execution (a necessity with engravers) 
can well be imagined than that of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
Our artist’s mode of conveying the distinctive charac- 
teristics of feathers, wool, hair, fur, in all their multi- 
farious varieties—to speak generally, each and every 
surface material wherewith flesh and bones are clad of 
the creatures whom he delights to honour by the limning 
—is altogether his own. A few bold sweeps of the 
brush—it may be one—and the full effect is given, at the 
execution of which any other painter would labour pain- 
fully, and end perhaps by not achieving. Hereafter a 
difference of opinion may arise as to the animals with 
the delineation of which Sir Edwin Landseer’s fame 
should be associated in the highest degree: then we 
fancy the verdict will lie between dogs and red deer. 
As a painter of horses Sir Edwin will, we have no doubt, 
in the opinion of posterity, have to yield the palm of 
superiority to Ward, who, as a set-off, will be rated 
very very far below Landseer in all that relates to the 


delineation of surface character, and peculiarities of 


animal expression. Even when limning his pets, his 
chosen animals, Sir Edwin is not, in the opinion of some 
critics, so careful in the quality of rendering mere form 
as he might be. Anent this matter we remember, 28 
possibly the reader will also remember, the appear- 
ance of a learned, a flattering, but not a fulsome 
critique, on Landseer’s works and genius, in one of the 
chief British periodicals, wherein the artist was bantered, 
pleasantly enough, because he would persist in giving 
tails to creatures which, according to the critic, are devoid 
of tails. Red deer, as it should seem from the teaching 
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of the authority in question, have, really and truly to 
speak, no tails proper; only a tuft of hair, growing from 
that point of the posterior aspect whence, according 
to the usual wont and decree of nature, had the orna- 
ment of a tail been deemed befitting to a red deer, that 
bodily prolongation should have sprung. We state the 
case as we have seen it put; imagining, nevertheless, 
that the imputation is rather strained and formal. In- 
asmuch as the hypercritical critic above adverted to does 
not deny the possession by a red deer of a tail-like tuft 
of hair, is it not, we would demand, making over-bold 
with the natural interpretation of words to affirm the 
absence of a tail in any pictorial sense? ° Quere, what is 
a tail? Must a tail of necessity be a prolongation of the 
vertebral column P Admit this definition, and we arrive 
at a sad muddle. In that case flies have no tails, 
neither have lobsters. 

Altogether we believe art crities in general will affirm 
hereafter that, although both be excellent, yet Sir 
Edwin’s dogs rank higher than his deer. This verdict, 
fully understood, carries with it the highest meed of 
praise that could be accorded to a pre-eminently expres- 
sional painter. The intelligence of dogs is so canfessedly 
greater than thaé of other animals as to have induced 
some speculative writers to assume, on behalf of these 
animals, the existence of a faculty different from mere 
instinct, and approaching in character, if not identical 
with, the faculty of reasoning im man. Be this as it 
may, the faces of dogs are more expressive Of the intel- 
ligence of different varieties and different individuals, 
than are the faces of any other animals, From first to 
jast Sir Edwin has delineated his pets in many, perhaps 
most of their varieties. Smooth-haired, rough-haired, 
pet dogs, sporting dogs, big dogs, and little, pretty dogs, 
and ugly dogs, one by one, Sir Edwin may be said to 
have committed them all to his canvas. If we could 
look into the great painter’s own mind, casting an 
inquisitive eye upon the record of hig inner feeling, if 
we could gauge the measure of his partiality for this 
dog or that, we should expect to discoyer shaggy, woolly, 
or rough-coated dogs occupying the first place in his af- 
fections. This indeed, we believe moreover, would only 
be the according of plain justice to the rough, woolly, or 
shaggy dogs; for if the testimony of dog authors be 
worth the paper consumed in recording it, the rough- 
coated dogs stand generally higher in the grade of ca- 
nine intelligence than their smooth-coated competitors. 
Having proclaimed, in obedience to the highest autho- 
rities in these matters, the existence of a certain mental 
superiority on the pari of rough-haired dogs, it may be 
as well to call to mind a few of the canine varieties, and 
see, by reference to them, to what extent the allegation 
is justly founded. Remember, then, that ordinary sport- 
ing spaniels belong to the reugh-cvated race, and, in re- 
spect of these, any sportsman will testify to the posses- 
sion of a greater general intelligence than belongs to 
their smooth-coated associates in sport—the pointers. 
We must except toy spaniels from the intelligent race. 
They are mostly stupid dogs; but, poor things, their 
stupidity, as well as their diminutive size, is the result 
of non-natural conditions, Resuming our glance at the 
curly dogs, the magnificent Newfoundlander himself— 
only a sort of big spaniel—eomes in for notice. ‘T'o ex- 
patiate @n his remarkable intelligenee would be time 
thrown away; but, considered as to general ability, gene- 
ral mental endowments—as we may say, expressing our- 
selves ina canine sense—even the Newfoundlander must 
yield precedence to the poodle. Of all clever dogs 
poodles are the cleverest, on which account they are 
mostly chosen to perform in exhibitions. Most of us, 





I dare say, have seen clever dogs go up ladders, come 
down ladders, dance, walk on tight-ropes, turn somer- 
saults, roll globes on shaky planks, and trench in other 
ways on the fields of art cultivated by Messrs. Blondin, 


Leotard, Boleno, and their confederates. In all these | 


cases, so far as our observation extends, the performers 
have been poodles. Meaning no offence to Messrs. 
Blondin, Leotard, and Boleno, we must nevertheless 
affirm our belief in the proposition that there do exist 
acts and operations requiring the exercise of higher in- 
tellectual powers than those involved in somersaulting, 
traptze-swinging, and rope-dancing; whence, by parity 
of reasoning, we are led to affirm that talking, singing, 
and philosophically meditative dogs, stand higher in our 
estimation than do the acrobatic, rope-walking, terp- 
sichorean, and ladder-climbing, or, as Dr. Johnson 
we dare say would have written, “ scalo-scandential” 
dogs. One instance at least is recorded of a talking dog. 
We have never had the pleasure to fall in with a dog of 
this kind; therefore the reader must come to his own 
conclusions about talking dogs, after having studied the 
evidence we shall presently supply. We certainly did 
onee go to hear a dog sing. Ifa categorical answer 
anent that singing, yea or nay, were to be now insisted 
upon, we should hardly know hew to acquit ourselves 
conscientiously. Assuredly the vocalist did appear : 
there were no apologetic exeuses; there was no pretence 
of cold, bronchitis, or—that wonderful plea of dubious 
meaning—‘“ indisposition.” The instrument, an ac- 
eordion, did strike up; a poodle dog did join in; but 
whether he sang or did not sing depends very much 
upon what we choose to call singing. 

And now about a talking dog, the evidence concern- 
ing which is by mo means despicable. Agcording to 
Leibnitz, who communicated the account to the Royal 
Academy of France, a certain dog belonging to a Saxon 
peasant could call, in an intelligible manner, for tea, 
coffee, chocolate, etc. The history of the case was as 
follows :—The boy fancied he perceived some indications 
in his dog of an ability to speak; he thereupon began to 
educate him. When first thus taken in hand he was 
about three years old. The animal did not like learning, 
and played the truant when he could. It was neces- 
sary that the words shoywld be pronounced each time, 
after which he would repeat them. Leibnitz testified 
to having himself heard the dog talk in this way; the 
exhibition having taken place at Misnia, in Saxony. 

Eyen more extraordimary, to our apprehension, than 
the very limited power of talking just recorded, is the 
record of intellectual display made by some learned 
poodles belonging to a French gentleman called 
Léonard. The editor of the “ Lancet,” having heard of 
the abilities of M. Léonard’s dogs, called upon them and 
their master in order to ascertain for himself. We 
should here remark that M, Léonard wag a private 
French gentleman, not an exhibitor of his dogs for 

ain. 

Two dogs, Brac and Philax, being formally introduced 
to the editor, bowed very gracefully, and then seated 
themselyes on the hearth-rug by his side. The intro- 
duction over, M. Leonard spoke te his dogs in French, 
ordering one of them to walk, the other to lie down, 
gallop, halt, crouch, ete. which they performed with- 
out a fault, and with the docility of children. They 
then, on receiving their master’s order, went through 
some circus feats, performing as well as the best trained 
ponies at Astley’s. He next placed six cards of different 
colours upon the floor, and, sitting with his back to the 
dogs, directed one to pick up the blue card, the other 
the white card, varying his orders rapidly. For in- 
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stance, M. Léonard said, “ Philax, take the red card 
and give it to Brac; and Brac, take the white card and 
give it to Philax.” The dogs instantly did this, and 
changed cards with each other. “ Philax, put your card 
on the green; Brac, put yours on the blue,” were the 
noxt ofders, at once executed. Pieces of bread and meat 
were next put upon the floor, with figured cards, and a 
variety of directions were given to the dogs, so as to 
put their intelligence and obedience to a severe test. 
They brought the meat, bread, or cards, as commanded. 
Philax was next ordered to bring a piece of meat and 
give it to Brac; then Brac was told to give it back to 
Philax, who was to return it to its place. Philax was 
next told he might bring a piece of bread and eat it; 
but, before he had time to swallow it, his master counter- 
manded the order, and bade him prove he had not dis- 
obeyed; whereupon Philax opened his mouth and showed 
the bread uneaten. 

This part of the exhibition over, M. Léonard invited 
a gentleman to play a game of dominoes with one of 
his dogs. The human player intentionally played a false 
move; the dog looked surprised, stared very earnestly, 
growled, and finally barked angrily. No notice being 
taken of the remonstrance, he pushed aside the wrong 
domino with his nose; then took up a suitable one 
of his own, and played it instead, The human player 
then played correctly, but the dog won the game. This 
is a very extraordinary record, as the reader cannot 
fail to allow, and it is perfectly well attested. We might 
write a good deal more about learned dogs, but our gos- 
sip seems long already, and the circumstance must not 
be forgotten that we began about Landseer. 





A MALAY WEDDING. 


As marriages are events which create no small degree 
of excitement even among those not immediately con- 
cerned, so that people of all ages and sexes are seen 
rushing to their doors and windows to view a wedding 
cortége as it passes, some readers may possibly feel 
interested with the description of a Malay wedding at 
which I happened to be present several years ago. 

Feeling rather tired of the somewhat monotonous 
occupation of walking about and seeing little new at 
Singapore, I was heartily glad when, one day meqing 
with a friend, he told me that he had been imyited to a 
native wedding, and asked me to join him, 

Not having witnessed anything of the kind before, not 
even an English one—for I had entered the navy when 
very young—I was much pleased with the opportunity 
thus afforded me of gratifying my curiosity, and there- 
fore at once gladly accepted the invitation. 

Accordingly, at six o’clock in the evening my friend 
and I started on our expedition, The bride’s house was 
situated in the country, about two miles distant from the 
town. The evening was fine, and a cool breeze had suc- 
ceeded to the intolerable heat of a tropical mid-day sun. 
We jogged on quietly together, smoking our cheroots 
and enjoying the balmy fragrance of the breeze, which 
brought with it a pleasant odour of tropical flowers and 
fruit. 

My companion, who had been for some years a resident 
on these islands, gave me a little information respecting 
the marriage ceremony of the Malays. 

“ Marriages amongst these people,” he said, “ are con- 
dueted in quite a different manner from those of Euro- 
peans, There is no religious service performed, excepting 
that the bridegroom has to pay to the chief priest a 
certain sum of money, according to his means, in return 








for which he receives a written document, which is 
equivalent to a marriage certificate. There is neither 
outward show nor procession of gaily decorated carriages 
and gaily dressed people. The bride remains at home, 
where she awaits the appearance of the bridegroom, who 
in due time is escorted to her house by his friends.” 

As we approached the house we could hear the sounds 
of festivity ; the native gongs and tambourines were heard 
intermingling their discordant notes with those of the 
more civilized violin, on which instrument the Malays 
are expert performers. 

The house was large, built of wood, and erected some 
few feet above the ground, on piles or posts, as is the 
prevailing fashion with Malay houses. 

On entering, we were ushered into a spacious and well- 
lighted room, in which a mixed company had already 
assembled, consisting of Europeans, Malays, half-castes, 
and a small sprinkling of Chinese. 

I was introduced to the host and hostess, and of course 
apologized for my appearance, I being an uninvited guest ; 
but I was immediately placed at my ease hy their assur- 
ances of hearty welcome. 

I looked round the room for the bride and bridegroom, 
but none could I see who came up to my imaginary 
ideas of a happy newly married couple. I was disap- 
pointed at not seeing them, but was soon reassured by 
the host, who had evidently observed my inquiring 
glances, and told me that I should be presented to them 
in due time, 

Tables and chairs are articles of luxury not much in- 
dulged in by Malays, their favourite mode of resting being 
to squat down cross-legged on mats spread on the floor. 
A few chairs, however, were there for the accommodation 
of the half-caste ladies of the party, who, in their white 
muslin dresses, disdained the before-mentioned primi- 
tive mode of repose. Of tables there were two or three, 
spread out with various kinds of fruit and sweetmeats. 
The Malays and Chinese, staid money-making per- 
sons, were squatted on the mats, chewing the betel-nut 
(without which both Malays and Chinese seem out of 
their element), and talking over their different bargains, 
or quoting the prices of opium, silks, and other articles 
of trade. 

At one end of the room was grouped a knot of the 
Joghut or dancing-girls of the country, who, decked out 
in tinsel and flowers, were dancing to the sound of the 
tambourine, which they struck as they danced, at the 
same time improvising songs in praise of the happy 
pair. 

After the guests had all assembled, tea and cakes were 
handed round to them. The bride and bridegroom had, 
however, not yet made their appearance, and I began to 
imagine that some unforeseen event had occurred to pre- 
vent their appearing. After a short time, however, I 
observed that several of the guests had been taken two 
at a time out of the room by the host and hostess, and 
shortly afterwards returned. At last the host approached 
me, and, speaking in the Malay language, said that he 
would now introduce me to the hero and heroine of the 
day ; and accordingly I followed him through a side-door 
into a long narrow room. 

Along the whole length of this room were spread mats 
of various gay colours, on which were laid out every de- 
scription of edible, including even basins of rice, as also 
the presents brought by the guests and friends of the 
bride, and along the whole length of the matting on both 
sides were ranged tall candles. 

At the upper end of the room, and at the head of 
this well-spread banqueting-ground, were seated, or 
rather squatted side by side, the bride and bridegroom, 
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not looking particularly happy, but, on the contrary, 
very wretched, tired, and sleepy. They were dressed in 
coloured silks, profusely decked with gold and jewels, 
their hair adorned with jessamine blossoms, and their 
faces daubed over with a white powder, which gave to 
them a hideous and ghastly appearance. They bowed 
slightly in acknowledgment of the introduction, but did 
not speak. They were very young, the bride being not 
more than fourteen, and the bridegroom about seventeen; 
but it is usual in those climates to marry at an early 
period. In Borneo proper I have known girls to marry 
at twelve; and even the half-caste ladies marry at four- 
‘teen: consequently, they looked old when a little over 
“twenty years of age. 

But to return to my story. I inquired of my host 
why the very unhappy-looking pair did not join in the 
festivities given in honour of themselves. He replied 
that it was contrary to their custom; that they had to 
sit there for three days and nights, and, moreover, that 
they were not allowed to speak to each other; that after 
they had gone through that ordeal, and not till then, they 
were considered duly married. No wonder they looked 
wearied and doleful ! 

We shortly afterwards returned to the festive hall, 
where I found that the European portion of the company 
were endeavouring to get up some dances—not a very 
seemly mode of exhibiting superior civilization! Some 
had a little difficulty at first in securing partners; for the 
fair, or I should say the dark beauties, were either very 
shy, or assumed a stiff, dignified, and rather stand-offish 
demeanour when requested the. pleasure of dancing 
with them, being naturally unwilling to dance with 
utter strangers. At last, partners being secured, to the 
scraping of a violin, which sounded villainously out of 
tune, they commenced their performance, greatly to the 
amusement of the beholders. They had not danced 
long, however, before it appeared that the flooring 
(whatever it was made of) was giving way under their 
feet, and before they could make good their retreat it 
broke through, and, but for the matting which was 
spread over it, they would have been precipitated into 
the mud, and have disturbed the ducks and fowls from 
their midnight slumbers, the under part of Malay houses 
always furnishing an abode for the domestic feathered 
tribe. The plunge and mud-bath were averted by the 
company hastily removing to the other end of the room. 

As the festivities proceeded, the fine night had changed 
to a wet morning, and the rain was pouring down in 
torrents. As no carriages of any sort could be procured 
at such a distance from the town, this was rather an 
awkward predicament for those who had a long distance 
to walk, more especially for the female portion of the 
company, who, in their light and airy garments, were 
far from being able to resist the encroachments of the 
rain. They did not seem to mind it, however; for I 
could hear peals of merry laughter mingling on the silent 
air as the several parties dispersed in different directions. 
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In the preceding communication to “The Leisure Hour” 
on patent matters the case was just hinted at of 
the inventor of a new process resolving to protect his 
interests by enjoining secrecy; and the pledge was 
incurred of setting forth the particulars of some in- 
stances wherein the utmost secrecy that could be en- 
joined wofully failed. Where shall we begin? Ex- 
amples are many; and the subject whereon we are 
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engaged being serious, we must take heed lest the 
desire of telling anecdotes more or less amusing lead us 
away from the stern investigation of our judicial brief. 
Suppose I begin with an anecdote appertaining to the 
history of citric acid. Well, citric acid, or the acid of 
lemons, though it also exists in many other fruits, is a 
material relative to the preparation of which every trace 
of mystery has long since disappeared. The process of 
manufacture is remarkably simple, so simple that a 
reader well-nigh unacquainted with chemistry can un- 
derstand it. You desire to make citric acid, I assume, 
and you proceed thus:—Inasmuch as it is procured by 
operating upon the juice of limes or lemons, you, or 
somebody, must first get your limes or lemons; in testi- 
mony of which, pray consult Mrs. Glasse. We have most 
of us seen lime or lemon juice, I dare say ; have remarked 
how a certain something, like gum to the touch, or 
perhaps rather more like the bandoline with which 
ladies arrange and keep in order those small fancy curls 
called by our French neighbours accroche curs, can be 
felt in this lime or lemon juice. Moreover, calling to 
mind a further peculiarity of lime or lemon juice, we 
may remember a certain opacity never absent, and a 
certain tendency to mouldiness. A good deal turns on 
the presence of these things, as we shall see. If lime 
or lemon juice were composed of nothing else but citric 
acid and water, then might the citric acid be obtained by 
evaporating away the water; but conditions are not in 
any such wise arranged. The certain something which 
imparts opacity, and which tends to mouldiness, is muci- 
lage; and chemists well know that wherever mucilag2 is 
present in aliquid together with a crystalline compound, 
the latter does not admit of being crystallized out, until, 
by some device or another, a clear riddance of the mu- 
cilage has been effected. Well, lime or lemon juice 
being in question, we set about our work thus :—We 
take chalk, a substance made up of carbonic acid and 
lime, and, mixing the chalk with the lime or lemon 
juice, combination ensues between lime and citric acid, 
the result of which is a white powder, citrate of lime, 
that precipitates, or falls to the bottom of the vessel in 
which the process is conducted. We next collect this 
powder, which holds all the citric acid, remember, and 
stir it up in some pure water, to which we add oil of 
vitriol very gradually, so long as needs require. But 
whet the needs, what the requisition? We shall see. 
Oil of vitriol has a great tendency to unite with lime, 
and insoluble sulphate of lime being the result of the 
union, citric acid is set free and dissolves in the water. 
All that now remains for the operator to do is to 
evaporate the water, and obtain the citric acid in 
crystal. 
paring citric acid was known and practised by a 
chemist having an establishment near Temple Bar. My 
narrative, however, refers to 2 time long past, and to a 
chemist long since dead. The fortunate discoverer had 
long nursed his secret, and to some effect; for he had 
made money by it. Being an operation of great sim- 
plicity, so far as regards machinery and apparatus, 
he conducted the operation pretty much, if not entirely, 
by the labour of his own hands. I do not think he 
had even a laboratory assistant. If it had been destined 
that any one manufacturing operation should have 
ever been permanently kept secret, then our citric 
acid manufacturer would have seemed to stand a good 
chance in the conduct of his operation. He might have 
worked with locked doors—I believe he did. He might 
have painted his window-panes, or used ground-glass— 





Isupposehe did. Then, you know a chemist’s laboratory 
is always a sort of sanctwm, and there is nothing very 
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extraordinary in the idea of keeping people out of it. 
Be the fact remembered, however, that chemists work a 
good deal by fire. The laboratory fires need, for the 
most part, chimneys; and, proceeding still from causes 
to consequences, take the point for granted, that wher- 
ever there are chimneys in common use, chimney-sweeps 
will not be unknown. Alas for the prospects of our 
friend! his laboratory had a chimney, which upon a 
certain unlucky day wanted to be swept. My informa- 
tion fails me a little as to particulars ; but, nevertheless, 
within a moderate rate of error imagination can sup- 
ply them. ‘Could Mr. So-and-so’s cook, housekeeper, 
housemaid, or laboratory man, recommend a chimney- 
sweep; a thoroughly reliable sweep; that is to say, one 
who kept a good pack of tiny climbing-boys, whose small 
lissom bodies could crawl weasel-like along flues, and 
thence bring down every ounce of soot ? Did Mr. So-and- 
so know such a paragon of chimney-sweeping, an orna- 
ment alike to his sex and his profession?” Well, can 
we not picture to ourselves what happened, no less vividly 
than if every phase of the historiette had passed before 
our eyes? The sweep was recommended, of course— 
could be relied on—* Sir, of course: has swept my 
laboratory chimney these many years—arduous task that, 
sir—fancy work, so to speak—the very highest flight of 
black art philosophy.” Now, you don’t expect a master 
chimney-sweep to be himself black of skin, I suppose ? 
It would be an error if you did, believe me. No; 
he, like masters in some other occupations I could 
specify, does his dirty work by deputy; and, in the 
one particular case to which my narrative refers, his 
deputy happened to be a chemist. Why need we linger 
over the unravelling of the plot? ‘The next time our 
friend’s laboratory flues wanted sweeping, in came a per- 
son amazingly black of skin, yet not blacker, meta- 
phorically so to speak, than his intentions. He peered 
about, seeing what he could see: it was all over with the 
monopoly of our citric acid maker. 

The history of cast steel, again, furnishes another 
illustration of the difficulty of keeping a trade secret. 
Some time after the middle of the last century there 
was a manufacturer of watch-springs called Huntsman, 
and he had reason to be dissatisfied with the quality of 
such metal as he could procure—I should rather have 
said, perhaps, the inequality of it, some specimens 
being very good, others very bad. Mr. Huntsman de- 
sired to have steel all alike; and the idea occurred to 
him of trying to melt various sorts of steel together, by 
which he might produce an equalization of substance. 
He succeeded after many trials; so thoroughly suc- 
ceeded that at the present time cast steel may be ob- 
tained in enormous ingots; the triumph of conquest 
represented by which is not, perhaps, understood by one 
in a hundred of such persons as gaze upon the speci- 
mens. ‘othe mind untutored, metallurgically speaking, 
blocks of cast iron and cast steel, of equal dimensions 
respectively, may seem to represent an equality of dif- 
ficulties overcome. Not so, however: the difficulties are 
enormously greater in the case of cast steel. They are 
enormously greater, for the very plain and sufficient 
reason, that whereas cast iron is mingled with the fuel 
of the furnace, amidst which fuel melting it sinks to the 
bottom of the furnace, whence it is withdrawn through 
an aperture, very much after the manner barrelled 
liquor is drawn off through a tap, cast steel has to be 
melted in pots called “crucibles,” then each crucible 
withdrawn from the furnace bodily, and its contents 
poured into the mould. Immense difficulties had to be 
overcome in the process of steel casting; not the least of 
them being to devise a material tough enough, and 








infusible enough, to withstand the enormous degree of 
heat necessary to effect the fusion of steel. After—Iam 
afraid to say how many years of trouble and expendi- 
ture—Mr. Huntsman not only solved the problem of 
manufacturing cast steel, but he began to realize in the 
trade returns of hard cash the benefits of his discovery. 
The better to protect his secret, he established his fac- 
tory in the midst of a bleak moor, and he personally con- 
ducted certain parts of the necessary operation. ‘“ No- 
body admitted here except on business” was the motto 
of the place, and strictly enough the motto was acted up 
to, be assured. ‘The moor was very bleak and desolate,. 
as I have already said; but a traveller or so would 
traverse it, nevertheless, upon occasion. It thus hap- 
pened that a traveller wandered over that moor one 
wintry night: he had seemingly lost_his way. Well, he 
knocked at the factory door, and was admitted. He laid. 
himself down to sleep, but he slept not. He learned 
the process, and arose and went away, and told that pro- 
cess. There was an end of Mr. Huntsman’s monopoly. 

The position may be fairly taken for granted as in- 
controvertible, that a manufacturing secret can never be 
kept inviolate for long if several hands be employed 
in conducting it. The position was tested to the 
absolute, as we may say, in the conducting of certain 
royal monopolies formerly, and in many countries. 
Amongst these royal manufacturing monopolies, that of 
porcelain stands most conspicuously foremost. At 
Meissen, in Saxony, where the so-called Dresden china 
originated, all the workmen employed upon the estab- 
lishment were sworn not to divulge the secrets of manu- 
facture; nevertheless, these secrets could not be re- 
strained: they oozed out at last. 

Perhaps of all manufacturers working in secret, and 
resolving so to work, the late Dr. Wollaston was most 
successful. He realized a somewhat large fortune—about 
forty thousand pounds—in the manufacture of platinum. 
This motal is extromely infusible: it cannot be fused liquid. 
enough for casting, by the strongest furnace heat ; never-- 
theless, platinum vessels, owing to their infusibility, and. 
their power of resisting acids, are extremely valuable. 
Before Dr. Wollaston’s epoch vessels of platinum had 
indeed been manufactured more ingeniously than effec- 
tively by taking advantage of the following chemical 
peculiarity. Although platinum is infusible, it never- 
theless assumes great fusibility if alloyed with cer- 
tain other metals. Thus, for example, if a fragment of 
platinum be enveloped in tin-foil, and the whole held in 
a candle flame, not only the tin but the platinum will 
melt. Now, certain metals are volatile—arsenic and 
antimony very volatile; the consideration of which fact 
will presently lead us on to understand the manner in 
which platinum was fashioned into vessels and other 
forms of utility before the time of Dr. Wollaston. An 
alloy was effected of platinum and one of the very volatile 
metals, and, taking advantage of the fusibility of such an 
alloy, vessels and other forms of utility could be fashioned 
out of it. The next process consisted in baking these 
vessels, whereby the volatile metal was driven off, leaving 
the platinum spongy and full of porosities, indeed, be- 
hind. Heating to whiteness, and hammering, completed 
the process; inasmuch as platinum, like iron, can be 
wrought by the process of welding. The process just 
indicated was only successful partially, the truth being 
that certain impurities ever remained behind, and dete- 
riorated the platinum. Such were the circumstances of 
the case at the time when Dr. Wollaston applied him- 
self to the manufacture of this precious metal. Not to 
go into unnecessary details, his process consisted in 
bringing the platinum to the state of impalpable 
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powder, by liquid chemical treatment. This being ac- 
complished, he took the powder and rammed it into a 
mould ; then heating the mould to whiteness, he pressed 
violently upon the powder, by means of a screw, by 
which treatment the platinum was agglomerated into 
a’ mass that could be subsequently wrought into shape 
by rolling, hammering, or drawing, just like iron. All 
the operations requisite for converting platinum dust 
into platinum bar the doctor performed in a small apart- 
ment studiously secluded, and aided only by one old 
servant—so at least I have heard. He managed in this 
way to keep secret, if not the entire operation, neverthe- 
less such parts of it as might be considered to be keys 
of the position, until the time when he thought proper 
to divulge them himself, by a communication to the 
Royal Society. This was altogether an exceptional case— 
conditions exceptional, persons exceptional. Very few 
manufacturing processes of any great commercial worth 
admit of being carried on m one small apartment and 
by two pair of hands—one of these pairs appertaining to 
the master. Whilst on the subject of platinum working, 
{ must mention the fact that, although mere furnace 
heat be incompetent to fuse this very refractory metal, 
the flame resulting from an ignited mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases fuses platinum readily. This 
liad long been known to chemists generally, before 
My. St. Claire Deville—the same French gentleman 
who had acquired so much previous celebrity, not for 
the discovery of aluminium, as is commonly supposed, 
bat for the production of aluminium on the large scale— 
thought of applying it practically. Considerable me- 
chanical difficulties had to be overcome by Mr. St. Claire 
Deville, in giving practical effect to the yet unapplied 
quality of the hydro-oxygen flame. He fully surmounted 
them at last, however, and now accomplishes the fusion 
of platinum in very considerable masses. Our own 
countrymen, Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, of Hatton 
Garden, held a license of manufacture under the paten- 
tee, Mr. St. Claire Deville; and perhaps some of our 
readers will remember certain beautiful specimens of 
platinum, manufactured by the St. Claire Deville pro- 
cess, exhibited by the Messrs. Matthey at South Ken- 
sington in 1862. 

T have already pointed out, as an advantage resulting 
from letters patent for invention, as at present granted, 
the index of record thereby presented for the guidance 
of all who choose to consult it. Nor is this record merely 
one of processes covered by the monopoly of letters pa- 
tent. In consequence of the new regulation of payment 
by instalments, commencing with October, 1852, a large 
majority of inventions provisionally specified (the first 
stage towards the acquisition of letters patent) are 
dropped before completion. The first instalment may 
be set down as about ten pounds, or ten guineas, in- 
cluding agents’ fees. We may call this the patentees’ 
little go; and during the year 1863 about 3500 inventors 
passed it. 

Perhaps no author ever yet lived who was open to the 
conviction that he had written a bad—in the sense of a 
useless or an unworthy—book. The self-conceit of au- 
thors and authorship is on all hands admitted; and for 
my part I do not deprecate the existence of such self- 
conceit. The belief entertained by a man that he can do 
a certain particular thing is, after all, a very necessary 
qualification to ensure success. Very few achievements 
involving mental application can be wrought out by an 
individual who is firmly impressed with a contrary belief. 
Well, I was going to observe that inventors are not one 
whit less self-confident—less conceited, if the reader likes 
to put if se—than are authors. Reference to the list of 





patents initiated will make known an abundance of pro- 
jects that would at once be pronounced, by any impartial 
persons practically conversant with the sSeoral branches 
of manufacture involved, wmpracticable; an equal num- 
ber useless, though practicable; the fact being that, 
subsequent to the lowering of patent disbursements, san- 
guine members of the army of invention no sooner make 
what they conccive to be a discovery capable of practical 
application, than, running off to some patent agent, they 
invest their first instalment of ten pounds or about, 
the rather to see what may hereafter turn up, and secure 
the benefit of it, than actuated by a conviction that their 
case is proven. 

It is dangerous to trifle with the patent laws in this 
manner; nevertheless, there are thousands of people who 
have thus trifled and will thus go on trifling. The 
danger is referable to the following consideration, viz.— 
that although the provisional specification, or first draft 
of claim, be not expected to set forth all the particulars 
of an invention, that being reserved for the final specifi- 
cation to accomplish, nevertheless the two documentary 
statements must not be inconsistent between themselves. 
On this point the law is imperative; and any violation of 
it will prejudice, if not destroy, the validity of the patent. 
By the time that the period for complete specification 
has come round—at the expiration of six months, that is 
to say, from the date of provisional registration—many 
incipient patentees will have become convinced as to the 
uselessness, or, it may be, the impossible character of 
their project. A few, too,as we may reasonably assume, 
are at a loss to procure the cash necessary to defray the 
patent and patent agent’s fees; whereupon the patent 
right lapses de facto, and cannot be revived. Similar 
causes operate at the expiration of three years, when 
another fee has to be paid; and still more powerfully when, 
at the expiration of five years, a fee of one hundred 
pounds, there or thereabout, has to be forthcoming. An 
immense slaughter of patent projects, so far as relates to 
monopoly, takes place about this time; so that out of 
every three thousand projects initiated, barely two hun- 
dred—according to past experience—go on to absolute 
completion. Nevertheless, a valuable record of the di- 
rections in which inventors have been travelling remains 
at the Patent Office, for the inspection of all who think 
proper to go there. That record may indeed be mostly 
one of failures; but it is none the less valuable on that 
account. None better than experimentalists know the 
educational value of their own failures and those of 
other people; none are more fully aware of the tendency 
to conceal failures. A certain innate feeling of pride 
tends to make us appear learned in our subject beyond 
the possibility of error; and, of course, if successes 
alone be recorded, we should never seem to the public 
to have made a failure. The operation of the patent 
law is directly adverse to any such concealment; and 
thus the system possesses a value to future inventors 
not often remembered. 





MR. BANTING’S CURE.* 


I am now nearly sixty-six years of age, about five feet five 
inches in stature, and, in August (1862), weighed 202 lbs. 





* “A Letter on Corpulence, addressed to the Public.” By William 
Banting, Sen., late of St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, now of Kensing- 
ton. Third Edition. Harrison. The present article has had the advan- 
tage of revision by Mr. Banting, who has inserted the results of his most 
recent experience. The Editor can attest the general efficacy of the 
system. Having suffered from sedentary labour, he reduced himself in 
one month, by diet and regimen, 7]bs. 2 0z., or more than half a stone. 
He did not follow strictly Mr. Banting’s plan, to some of the details of 
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Few men have led a more active life—bodily or mentally 
—from a constitutional anxiety for regularity, precision, 
and order, during fifty years’ business career, from which 
T have now retired; so that my corpulence and subsequent 
obesity were not through neglect of necessary bodily 
activity, nor from excessive eating, drinking, or self- 
indulgence of any kind. 

None of my family on the side of either parent had 
any tendency to corpulence, and from my earliest years 
T had an inexpressible dread of such a calamity; so, when 
I was between thirty and forty years of age, finding a 
tendency to it creeping upon me, I consulted an eminent 
surgeon, now long deceased—a kind personal friend— 
who recommended increased bodily exertion before my 
ordinary daily labours began, and thought rowing an 
xcellent plan. I had the command of a good, heavy, 
safe boat, lived near the river, and adopted it for a 
couple of hours in the early morning. It is true I 
gained muscular vigour, but with it a prodigious appe- 
tite, which I was compelled to indulge, and consequently 
increased in weight, until my kind old friend advised me 
to forsake the exercise. 

He soon afterwards died, and, as the tendency to 
corpulence remained, I consulted other high medical 
authorities (never any inferior adviser), but all im vain. 
I have tried sea air and bathing in various localities, 
with much walking exercise ; taken gallons of physic and 
liquor potass~, advisedly and abundantly; tried riding 
on horseback; the waters and climate of Leaniington 
many times, as well as those of Cheltenham and Har- 
rogate frequently; have lived upon sixpence a day, so 
to speak, and earned it, if bodily labour may be so con- 
strued; and have spared no trouble nor expense in con- 
sultations with the best authorities in the land, giving 
each and all a fair time for experiment, without any per- 
manent remedy, as the evil still gradually increased. 

I am under obligations to most of those advisers for 

the pains and interest they took in my case, but only 
to one for an effectual remedy. 
_ When a corpulent man eats, drinks, and sleeps well, 
has no pain to complain of, and no particular organic 
disease, the judgment of able men seems paralyzed ; 
fur I have been generally informed that corpulence is 
one of the natural results of increasing years: indeed, 
one of the ablest authorities as a physician in the land 
told me he had gained 1 Ib. in weight every year since 
he attained manhood, and was not surprised at my 
condition, but advised more bodily exercise, vapour- 
baths and shampooing, in addition to the medicine 
given. Yet the evil still increased, and, like the parasite 
barnacles on a ship, if it did not destroy the structure, 
it obstructed its fair, comfortable progress in the path 
of life. 

{ have been in dock, perhaps twenty times in as many 
years, for the reduction of this disease, and with little 
good effect—none lasting. Any one so afflicted is often 
subject to public remark; and though in conscience he 
may care little about it, Iam confident no man labouring 
under obesity can be quite insensible to the sneers and 
remarks of the cruel and injudicious in public assemblies, 





which more than necessary importance is attributed; but in the main 
it agrees with the ordinary rules for training, Lean meat, especially 
broiled mutton, fish, green vegetables, toasted or “pulled” bread, are 
the staple articles of food; with claret or sherry and water for drink, 
and tea with little or no sugar and milk, The more exercise the better, 
and especially early in the morning before breakfast. The minute vessels 
of nutrition are at that time keen set, and, till food is supplied from with- 
out, they will employ themsetves in abstracting the superfluous stores in 
the body. This early exercise trainers know to be quite as important as 
dict. Being hurtful, however, to some constitutions, medical advico 
Should be first obtained. 








public vehicles, or the ordinary street traffic, nor to the 
annoyance of finding no adequate space in a public 
assembly if he should seek amusement or need refresh- 
ment; and therefore he naturally keeps away as much as 
possible from places where he is likley to be made the 
object of the taunts and remarks of others. I am as 
regardless of public remark as most men; but I have 
felt these difficulties, and therefore avoided such circum- 
scribed accommodation and notice, and by that means 
have been deprived of many advantages to health and 
comfort. 

Although no very great size or weight, still I could 
not stoop to tie my shoe, so to speak, nor attend to 
the little offices humanity requires, without consider- 
able pain and difficulty, which only the corpulent can 
understand. I have been compelled to go down stairs 
slowly backwards, to save the jar of increased weight 
upon the ankle and knee joints, and been obliged to puff 
and blow with every slight exertion, particularly that of 
going up stairs. I have spared no pains to remedy 
this by low living (moderation and light food was 
generally prescribed, but I had no direct bill of fare 
to know what was really intended), and that, conse- 
quently, brought the system into a low impoverished 
state, without decreasing corpulence, caused many ob- 
noxious boils to appear, and two rather formidable car- 
buneles, for which I was ably operated upon and fed into 
increased obesity. 

At this juncture (about three years back) Turkish 
baths became the fashion, and I was advised to adopt 
them as aremedy. With the first few I found immense 
benefit in power and elasticity for walking exercise; so, 
believing I had found the “ philosopher’s stone,” pursued 
them three times a week till I-had taken fifty, then less 
frequently (as I began to fancy, with some reason, that 
so many weakened my constitution), till I had taken 
ninety, but never succeeded in losing more than 6 lbs. 
weight during the whole course, and I gave up the plan 
as worthless; though I have full belief in their cleansing 
properties, and their value in colds, rheumatism, and 
many other ailments. 

After consulting many physicians in vain, I found 
the right man, by whom I was advised to alistain as 
much as possible from bread, butter, milk, sugar, beer, 
and potatoes, which had been the main (and, I thought, 
innocent) elements of my existence, or at all events they 
had for many years been adopted freely. 

These, said my excellent adviser, Mr. W. Harvey, contain 
starch and saccharine matter, tending to create fat, and 
should be avoided. At the first blush it seemed to me 
that I had little left to live upon; but my kind friend 
soon showed me there was ample, and I was only too 
happy to give the plan a fair trial, and, within a very 
few days, found immense benefit from it. It may better 
elucidate the dietary plan if I describe generally what I 
have sanction to take; and that man must be an extra- 
ordinary person who would desire a better table :— 

For breakfast I take four or five ounces of beef, 
mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, bacon, or cold meat of any 
kind except pork; a large cup of tea (without milk or 
sugar), a little biscuit, or one ounce of dry toast. 

For dinner, five or six ounces of any fish except 
salmon, herrings, and eels, any meat except pork and 
veal, any vegetable except potato and other vegetable 
roots, one ounce of dry toast, fruit out of a pudding, 
any kind of poultry or game, and two or three glasses 
of good claret, sherry, or madeira—champagne, port, 
and beer forbidden. Green vegetables should be selected 
at all times. Eggs and cheese may be sparingly used, 
and are not absolutely forbidden. 
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For tea, two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, 
and a cup of tea without milk or sugar. 

For supper, three or four ounces of meat or fish, 
similar to dinner, with a glass or two of claret. 

For nightcap, if required, a tumbler of grog (gin, 
whisky, or brandy, without sugar), or a glass or two 
of claret or sherry. 

This plan leads to an excellent night’s rest, with from 
six to eight hours’ sound sleep. The dry toast or rusk 
may have a tablespoonful of spirit to soften it, which 
will prove acceptable. Perhaps I did not wholly escape 
starchy or saccharine matter, but scrupulously avoided 
milk, sugar, beer, butter, etc. 

On rising in the morning I take a tablespoonful of 
a special corrective, (alkaline), prescribed by my medi- 
cal adviser, in a wine-glass of water, a most grateful 
draught, as it seems to carry away all the dregs left in 
the stomach after digestion, but is not aperient; then 
I take about five or six ounces solid and eight of liquid 
for breakfast; eight ounces of solid and eight of liquid 
for dinner; three ounces of solid and eight of liquid 
for tea; four ounces of solid and six of liquid for sup- 
per, and the grog afterwards, if I please. I am not, 
however, strictly limited to any quantity at either meal, 
so that the nature of the food is rigidly adhered to. 

I do not recommend every corpulent man to rush 
headlong into such a change of diet, but to act advisedly 
and after full consultation with a physician. 

My former dietary table was bread and milk for break- 
fast, or a pint of tea with plenty of milk and sugar, and 
buttered toast; meat, beer, much bread (of which I was 
always very fond), and pastry for dinner; the meal of tea 
similar to that of breakfast, and generally a fruit tart or 
bread and milk for supper. I had little comfort and far 
less sound sleep. 

I can conscientiously assert I never lived so well as 
under the new plan of dietary, which I should have 
formerly thought a dangerous, extravagant trespass 
upon health; Iam very much better, bodily and mentally, 
and pleased to believe that I hold the reins of health 
- and comfort in my own hands; and though at sixty-six 

years of age I cannot expect to remain free from some 
coming natural infirmity that all flesh is heir to, I can- 
not at the present time complain of one. 

My weight is reduced 46 lbs. ; and as the very gradual 
reductions which I am able to show may be interesting 
to many, I have great pleasure in stating them, believing 
they serve to demonstrate further the merit .of the 
system pursued. 

My weight on 26th August, 1862, was 202 Ibs. 


On 7th September it was 200 Ibs., haying lost 2 Ibs. 
27th 





” ” ”» 3 more. 

19th October sy 193 a 4 
9th November » 19 2 oe « 
3rd December a, ae a S io 
24th ” » 184 ” 3 oss 
14th Jan., 1963 9» 182 > 2. 
4th February » 180 » 2 
Sh = 1 99 2 
18th March 5 wee 99 2 55 
8th April » 173 > 3 > 
29th 5, » 170 9 = 
20th May ” 167 » 3 ” 
10th June ”» 164 ” 3 » 
1st July ” 161 »” 3 ” 
22nd » » 159 ” 2 ”» 
12th August 9 157 . 2 55 
26th ” ”» 156 ” 1 ” 
12th September ,, 156 » Ow 

Total loss of weight 46 Ibs. 





My girth is reduced round the waist, in tailor phrase- 
ology, 123 inches; which extent was hardly conceivable 
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even by my own friends, or my respected medical adviser,. 
until I put on my former clothing over what I now 
wear, which was a thoroughly convincing proof of the 
remarkable change. ‘These important desiderata have: 
been attained by the most easy and comfortable means,. 
with but little medicine, and almost entirely by a system. 
of diet that formerly I should have thought dangerously 
generous. I am told by all who know me that my 
personal appearance is greatly improved, and that I 
seem to bear the stamp of good health. This may be a. 
matter of opinion or friendly remark, but I can honestly 
assert that I feel restored in health, “ bodily and men- 
tally,” appear to have more muscular power and vigour, 
eat and drink with a good appetite, and sleep well. All 
symptoms of faintness, of acidity, indigestion, and heart- 
burn (with which I was frequently tormented) have 
vanished. 

I am now in that happy comfortable state that L 
should not hesitate to indulge in any fancy in regard to 
diet, but if I did so, should watch the consequences, and 
not continue any course which might add to weight or 
bulk and consequent discomfort. 

Is not the system suggestive to artists and men of 
sedentary employment who cannot spare time for exercise, 
consequently become corpulent, and clog the little mus- 
cular action with a superabundance of fat, thus easily 
avoided P 

Pure genuine bread may be the staff of life, as it is 
termed. It is so, particularly in youth; but I feel certain 
it is more wholesome in advanced life if thoroughly 
toasted, as I take it. My impression is, that any starchy 
or saccharine matter tends to the disease of corpulence 
in advanced life; and whether it be swallowed in that 
form or generated in the stomach, that all things tending 
to these elements should be avoided, of course always 
under sound medical authority.* 





* The following tabular statement in regard to weight as proportioned 
to stature may be interesting and useful to corpulent readers :— 


STATURE. WEIGHT. 
5 feet 1 should be 8 stone 8 or 120 Ibs. 
5 iy» 2 ” 9 4 O,,126 ,, 
5 » 3 ” 9 » 7,, 183 ,, 
5, 4 ” 9 , 10,, 136 ,, 
5, 5 ” 10 4, 2,, 142 ,, 
5 ” 6 ”» 10 ”» 5 ” 145 ” 
56 » 7 » 10 , 8,, 143 ,, 
5 ” 8 > il ” 1 ” 155 ” 
5, 9 ” ll, 8,, 162 ,, 
oe: 2 99 ID po Sieg: BO: 

wae “ 12 6 5 174 55 


5 ” 
6 ,, 0 ” 12 ,, 10,,178 ,, 


This tabular statement, taken froma mean average of 2643 healthy 
men, was formed and arranged for an insurance company by the late 
Dr. John Hutchinson. 





Postscript by Mr. Banting. 


I can now confidently say that quantity of diet may be safely left to 
the natural appetite; and that it is the quality only which is essential to 
abate aad cure corpulence. I stated the quantitics of my own dietary 
because it was part of a truthful report; but some correspondents have 
doubted whether it should be more or less in their own cases—a doubt 
which would be better solved by their own appetite or medical adviser. 

The question of four meals a day, and the nightcap, has been abund- 
antly and amusingly criticised. I ought perhaps to have stated, as an 
excuse for such liberality of diet, that I breakfast between eight and 
nine o’clock, dine between one and two, take my slight tea meal between 
five and six, sup at nine, and only take the nightcap when inclination 
directs. My object in naming it at all was, that, as a part of a whole 
system, it should be known, and to show it is not forbidden to those who 
are advised that they need such a luxury; nor was it injurious in my 
case. Some have inquired whether smoking was prohibited. It was not. 

My impression from the experiments I have tried on myself of late is, 
that saccharine matter is the great moving cause of fatty corpulence. I 
have not found starchy matter so troublesome as the saccharine, whicls, 
I think, largely increases acidity as well as fat. 
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